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NO is the time for commercial teachers 
to enroll for extension instruction in 
Accountancy or Income Tax Accounting. 


The course in Accountancy is devoted to an appli- 
cation of the general principles of accounting to 
problems which arise in private and public practice. 
The principles are the same whether applied to one 
business as in the case of the accountant in private 
employment, or to many businesses as in the case of 
the accountant in public practice. The accountant in 
private practice applies the principles of accounting 
to the recording of the operations of a particular 
business and to the preparation of reports designed to 
provide the management with the information needed 
to intelligently control the operations of the business. 
The accountant in public practice applies the prin- 
ciples of accounting to system building, auditing 
and the preparation of diverse reports. The course 
will be beneficial to the commercial teacher who 
wishes to qualify for greater success in either the 
classroom or in the field of public practice. 


The course in income tax procedure is recom- 
mended to teachers desiring to prepare for teaching 
this subject or to equip themselves for practice in 
the preparation of returns for individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations. 


These courses are available to teachers at cost of 
material and service. More than twelve hundred 
teachers are now enrolled. To those interested, we 
suggest enrollment at this time in order that the 
course may be completed during the school year. 





C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PRESENT STATUS OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION* 
by 
L. B. DAVY 


HEN training in commercial subjects was 
first thrust upon the high schools of the 
country by popular demand in various 

communities the administrators and teachers were 
at a loss as to how to proceed with the innovation. 
I well remember my first experience in taking up 
bookkeeping as a student in a high school with an 
enrollment of about six hundred. 

At that time Latin was a required subject. At 
the beginning of our sophomore year our principal 
announced that we might take our choice of Latin 
or bookkeeping. There were so few left to take 
Latin that our Latin teacher had to attempt the 
teaching of bookkeeping although she had not had 
any training in the subject. 


I still remember how she struggled to teach us 
something she did not know herself. I knew I was 
not getting anything out of it and I thought it was 
my fault. She had us fill out the exercises in the book 
according to the forms given; it was nothing other 
than copy work. 


My teacher was not to blame for attempting to 
teach a subject for which she was not prepared. 
Even today one can find work being given by un- 
prepared teachers because their principal assigns the 
classes to them. Nor is the principal always to 
blame because often times he is limited in his teach- 
ing staff and cannot engage specialists for his work. 
However, the old notion that one is capable of 
teaching any secondary subject because he holds a 
general secondary certificate is rapidly being dis- 
carded in progressive schools. 

For a long time bookkeeping was taught in the 
high schools from the standpoint of learning to do 
by doing, but unfortunately the experimental factor 
was missing; nothing was left to the student's 
imagination or initiative. The text book companies, 
in their desire to provide satisfactory laboratory 
sets, went too far and the instruction for each 
transaction was so complete that the entering of it 
was mere copy work. The text book companies 





were not to blame for this state of affairs either, for 
they were providing subject matter for teachers who 
knew very little of the subject. These teachers were 
provided with a key and they went from desk to 
desk checking entries; if the students had their 
entries according to the key their work was con- 
sidered satisfactory. The reason why did not seem 
to enter into the matter. This was the accepted 
method for a long time until business men com- 
plained that students entering their offices knew 
very little of even the most elementary business 
principles. 


Administrators became disgusted with their com- 
mercial departments® and they were justified, for 
the results attained were not worth the time and 
money expended. During the war the gaps in the 
teaching force in the commercial work were filled 
by men and women from business offices who knew 
what was wanted by the business world. A few 
of these folks had had previous teaching experience, 
many had not; some of them had had special teacher- 
training courses, but more had not. 


These men and women had a marked effect on 
the teaching of commercial work. They knew that 
the student must be taught the fundamentals of 
business not through copy book work but by actual 
instruction in business theory. Gradually commercial 
teachers were made to realize that their subjects 
required actual preparation and recitation just as 
much as any academic subject. It is through this 
revised theory based on practical knowledge that 
commercial work is gradually taking its rightful 
place. 

Some of our educators question 

Value the value of commercial subjects, 
of they say that a thorough, well- 
Commercial rounded training in academic 
Training branches is of far more importance 
to the student than specialized 

work. If ail our students entered 

the university that might be true. However, about 


*From an address delivered before the Commercial Section of the State Principals’ Association in 
Sacramento, California, in April, 1927. Mr. Davy is Head of the Commercial Department in the 
Bakersfield, Calif. High School and President of the Executive Council, California Commercial Teachers. 
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ninety percent of our high school students go into 
life's activities without any further preparation, so 
it seems reasonable to believe that the training 
which will enable the student to make the quickest 
and most successful contact with the business world 
on ne high school is the training of most value 
to him. 


We know that a large part of our population are 
engaged in business. We know that even for pro- 
fessional men a knowledge of business fundamentals 
is essential. This year the University of California 
is offering a course in the fundamentals of accounting 
in their School of Pharmacy. A great many pro- 
fessional graduates ultimately enter business ac- 
tivities. If they all had a training in business funda- 
mentals those who change would find the transition 
much easier. 


We might inquire at this point as to 


What what business men expect of our 
Business students when they enter business. 
Men Most] employers agree that as a 
Expect minimum our pupils should be able to 


write plainly and legibly, be able to 

spell the ordinary words of every day 
life correctly and to solve simple business problems. 
They do not expect the new employee to spell the 
technical words peculiar to a particular business 
nor to figure intricate problems in depreciation or 
reserve accounts; but they do and they have a right 
to expect him to be able to perform the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic correctly. If he is hired as 
an assistant bookkeeper he should know how to 
make simple entries of everyday business trans- 
actions. He expects his stenographer to write a 
letter without showing erasures and to punctuate 
and paragraph correctly, in other words to turn out 
a letter that will reflect credit gn the business firm 
sending it out. 


In a talk at the Teacher's Institute at San Fran- 
cisco in December, Mr. R. M. Neustadt, Manager- 
Director of the Retail Merchants Association said: 
“The business man can not tell just what he wants 
in the way of preparation of a student of commercial 
subjects, for business is in a constant state of flux.” 
The administrators and teachers must be prepared 
to confer with business men as to how best to 
develop the student to meet business conditions. 


In 1923 Mr. Earl W. Barnhart of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education made a general 
survey of the commercial work of the state at the 
request of the officers of the California High School 
Teacher's Association. This report is found on 
pages 231-57, of the Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen. 


The survey revealed that there is no agreement 
as to the purpose of commercial education, no 
knowledge as to what is needed, no method as to 
testing the efficiency of the work done and no 
leadership or guidance for improving that part of 
the secondary school program which reaches 

_ practically half of the pupils and all of the employers 
of office and store help. The cause lies more in a 
blind following of traditions than in any departure 
from established practices. The remedy lies in 
developing leadership, state and local, and in getting 
facts necessary for constructing a sound, socially 
efficient program. This program should include a 


series of surveys to discover the facts about com- 
mercial education. The responsibility of the sec- 
ondary school administration for the situation can 
no longer be evaded. 


From recent surveys made it has 
been shown quite conclusively that 
a broader concept of our commercial 
curricula is necessary than has existed 
until recently. A paper prepared by 
Mr. John W. Edgemond, Director of Commercial 
Training for Oakland, shows the results of a job 
survey made for Pasadena by Mr. John A. Anderson 
of the Pasadena High School and Junior College. 
The bases of the survey were: 


(1) What subjects shall be offered in the High 
School and Junior College Commercial 
Course and what shall determine their 
content? 

(2) Do the vocational opportunities in the 
community justify the commercial subjects 
offered? 

The following is a summary of distribution of 

4040 commercial employees arranged in order of 
numerical importance. 


Recent 
Surveys 


Selling 34.4% Mis. Administration6.9% 
General Clerical 20.6 Transportation 6.2 
Secretarial 11.9 Machine Operation 5.9 
Accounting 9.8 Financial 4.3 


Based upon the results of the survey, Pasadena 
now offers in the high school three types of com- 
mercial courses—accounting, secretarial and sales- 
manship, each covering a period of four years. 


It has long been recognized that not all boys and 
girls are equally well qualified for the two types of 
work that formed the basis of most of our high 
school training in the past—bookkeeping and 
stenographic work. With the recent addition of 
retail selling and clerical education the need for 
differentiation in the case of each pupil becomes 
more pronounced. It is vitally important that each 
pupil who seeks vocational commercial training shall 
elect one of the four established types of training 
so as to enable him to master the necessary technique 
and acquire an adequate background of general 
education and general business knowledge that will 
insure the success which he has a right to expect 
and which business men are eager to recognize. 


Mr. Edgemond points out the necessity of vo- 
cational counselling to assist the student in making 
a wise choice of his course. 


An intensive occupational survey and job 
analyses is under way for Oakland to help them to 
determine the content necessary in: 


1. The types of business and the number ot 
offices in which a knowledge of the subject is 
required. 

2. The number of employees required for it. 

3. Is it a type that can be trained for by the 
school without office contact? 

4. Is it a type that should be trained on a co- 
operative basis—part-time at school and part- 
time on the job? 

5. Is it a type that should be trained only on the 
job? 

He points out the demand on the commercial 

department to furnish a type of training that will 
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have a vocational value to the pupil who has to 
leave school at the end of the ninth year and which 
will also serve as an exploratory course for those 
who contemplate taking advanced work. This de- 
mand is met by offering the new work in Junior 
Business Training. This new subject, I believe, will 
fill a long felt want. He also stresses the point I have 
already mentioned that the only logical way to 
teach commercial subjects is to see that doing is 
accompanied by understanding. 

Another subject that needs a great deal of at- 
tention is retail selling. This subject can not be 
taught successfully as a class room subject only— 
provision must be made for the student to apply 
his knowledge in the store concurrently with his 
study of the subject. 


Last year at Fresno under the direction of Mr. 
Cooper, a series of recommendations in business 
training were developed. These were worked out 
through their bureau of research, a committee of 
teachers and a committee of business men. 


The following courses were provided for: 
A four year Business and Accounting Course. 
A four year Stenographic Course. 
A four year Retail Distribution Course. 
A two year Retail Distribution Course. 


An attempt was made to develop the content 
of the courses so that a student might profit by 
the work covered, even though he is not able to 
finish the work undertaken. 


In the twelfth year Business Organization and 
management is to be developed with stress placed 
on salesmanship on the part time idea of developing 
selling ability by applying the principles learned 
through actual business contacts. 

These are the only surveys I know of that have 
been made in the state. There may be others but 
if so I have no information regarding them. 


University Education at the University of 
of California California has just made a report 
Report on their findings. This report 


appears in The Balance Sheet 

for March, 1927, published by 
the South-Western Publishing Co. It is well worth 
any one’s time to read it all. These are a few of the 
points they stress: : 


(1) Commercial courses are being reorganized 
every where but they differ in content in nearly 
every locality in the United States. (2) The value 
of designing the courses to follow the plan de- 
veloped by Mr. George C. Jensen while at Eureka 
(a) he the student who does not graduate (b) for 
the student who does graduate and then goes to 
work (c) for the student who wil! continue his 
education either in business college or the uni- 
versity. 

I should like to discuss these two findings briefly. 
(1) As to the differentiation in the content of 
courses: We should fit the course to local conditions 
but it should be broad enough to care for the 
student who takes employment in a different 
locality or goes on in school, and it should also 
take care of the student who has to change high 
schools. At present the student who has to change 
schools finds it almost impossible to fit into the 
same work in the school to which he changes. 


A committee on Commercial | 


(2) What are we to do for the student who wants 
to go to work? At present the schools are only 
making a half hearted attempt to help their students 
find employment. This is especially noticeable in 
commercial work. The high schools have been 
unable to place their own students. This enables 
the business colleges to enroll our students for a 
short intensive course, and then place them and 
claim them as their own product. The business 
men naturally conclude that the business college 
is functioning to better advantage than the high 
school; they do not realize that the high school 
has developed the student and that the business 
college has merely added the finishing touches. 
Other important points stressed in the California 
report are standardized tests and their use to 
eliminate the checking evil, and mental tests to 
classify the student. These standardized tests are 
being rapidly developed for the various subjects 
and are beginning to be used in shorthand and 
bookkeeping. 

The suggestion is made in the report that students 
be classified according to mental ability (i. e.) those 
falling under the A and B group be placed in 
secretarial and accounting work and those in the 
C group in the general clerkship work. : 


Prof. Lee of California, however, does not seem 
to entirely agree with this point of view. He says 
“that a student of low I. Q. must not take a certain 
subject or choose a certain course, can not be said 
with finality. Lack of application causes failure. 
Application even with a low I. Q. frequently 
results in success.” 

The young man must now go 


Value out into the complicated world 
of full of facts; he has to know a lot 
Factual of facts which may not. be in- 
Information teresting or valuable in them- 


selves, but they are a necessary 
part of his equipment. 

The same is true of business. You may teach 
students such business as you can, but only a 
minimum of what they ought to have. Later on 
the accumulated knowledge shoveled into him and 
some of which he did not appreciate is going to be 
of tremendous value to him.” As one lawyer re- 
marked, “When I graduated from law school I 
didn’t know much law but I knew where to go to 
find what I wanted.” 


So with our commercial students if we can 
teach them where and how to look for the informa- 
tion they want and how to analyze and digest this 
information, we will have answered the criticism 
that we can not teach youngsters business. We 
admit we can not make finished business men of 
them but we can give them a good start. 


I think the reason so many business men today 
do not understand the principles, even of their own 
business, is due to the fact that they know little or 
nothing of the principles of economics, business 
law, arithmetic, English and bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 

We can not make finished products but we can 
teach our students the technique and fundamentals 
they will find useful when they go out into business 
and we can lay the foundation work to prepare them 
to later become executives rather than just clerks, 
stenographers or bookkeepers. At this Stanford con- 
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ference Dr. Wilbur said the following in his opening 
remarks, “We are taking up a study of business as 
a professional matter largely because we have felt 
that business has just as great a need of develop- 
ment educationally as have law, medicine or en- 
gineering. We feel that with the increase in the 
complexity of our common life the man of business 
is of great and increasing importance.” 

In the high school we cannot give as thorough a 
training as can be given in the university but since 
so few of our students can enter the university we 
must do the best we can for him while he is with 
us. There are two reasons as I see the matter why 
we can not give the class of training that is given 
at the university. One is the immaturity of our 
students, and the other is the lack of adequate 
teacher training courses in our institutions to 
properly prepare our teachers of business subjects. 

Our teachers are drawn from 


Demand two sources; those from the uni- 
for versity with general secondary 
Commercial credentials, very few of whom 
Teachers studied business subjects in the 


university, and with little or no 
training in the teaching of those 
- subjects, and those recruited from the office and 
the business college to care for the increasing demand 
for commercial teachers. 

From the placement records of the University 
of California from July 1925 to July 1926 it was 
found that the demand for commercial teachers 
which amounted to 106 was only exceeded by the 
demand for teachers of English, Science and Phys- 
ical Education, all required subjects. A much 
smaller number of pupils in the high schools are 
enrolled in shop, agriculture and home economic 
classes. The university is now offering adequate 
courses for the training of such teachers. Com- 
mercial teachers feel that they should also be taken 
care of by the universities in their teacher training 
programs. Suitable training should include some 
actual business training in the business field in the 
subject the teacher is preparing to teach as well as 
teacher training work in the presentation of the 
subject. 

In 1925 a survey of teacher preparation of Cali- 
fornia teachers was made by Mr. Edgemond and 
Mr. Bullock with the assistance of the heads of 
commercial departments and published through the 
courtesy of the Gregg Publishing Co. 

Out of 299 replies to a questionnaire it was 
found that 147 commercial teachers were university 
graduates with training of from four to six years. 
152 were non-graduates, 98 having had three years 
of university work, 41 two years, 9 one year and 
4 No years. 

The following are some of the universities that 
I know are offering the type of teacher training we 
need: Universities of Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, New York, Chicago, Columbia, Boston, 
and Ohio State. 

Iowa provides for (1) foundation and cultural 
background (2) technical or subject matter courses 
(3) business experience (4) professional courses in 
psychology and pedogogy (5) practice teaching. 
The other universities are offering similar courses 
designed particularly for the preparation of com- 
mercial teachers. 

Our commercial teachers are saying “When the 


commercial departments of the high schools of the 
state are training at least one-third of the pupils 
enrolled, why doesn’t our university offer the 
training necessary for our proper preparation 
instead of making it compulsory that we go out 
of the state to secure the type of training we need.” 

Almost all of the attention for training has been 
devoted to the teachers who have charge of the 
other 65 percent of the high school enrollment. 

It is most necessary that the pupils enrolled in 
the commercial departments should be taught by 
teachers of high standards, in view of the fact that 
for a large percentage their graduation from the 
high school ends their public educational training. 

Some of our older commercial teachers may not 
be able to avail themselves of the newer type of 
training which we hope to see offered at the uni- 
versities, but as the younger teachers with this 
specialized training become available the commercial 
work will continue to grow stronger. 

Commercial teachers as a whole realize their 
short comings and stand ready to cooperate in 
every way possible to make the commercial de- 
partment as strong as any in the high school. They 
have shown that conclusively by the formation of 
a Central Executive Council consisting of one 
member from each of the six commercial associa- 
tions of the state to work for general improvements 
in the commercial work of the state. 

Through cooperation with the State Department 
of Education and the State Board, in less than one 
year the following objectives have been accom- 
plished: 

Provision for a state supervisor of commercial 
subjects, the reinstatement of commercial arithmetic, 
and one conference on teacher training revision at 
the Teacher Training Conference held at San 
Francisco in December by the Deans of the De- 
partments of Education of the University of the 
State. 

At the national meeting of the American Vo- 
cational Association at Louisville, Kentucky, in 
December, the Commercial Education Section was 
under the leadership of Dr. Nichols of Harvard. 

There were a great many questions raised, a 
complete list of which will be found on pages 
26-27-28 of the News Bulletin for February, 
published by the American Vocational Association 
at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Z. M. Smith, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for Indiana, is Secretary of the Association. 
Unfortunately the Bulletin does not report the 
discussion but it was doubtless interesting. I. R. 
Garbutt, Director of Commercial Education for 
Cincinnati, reported the meeting briefly in THE 
BALANCE SHEET. In this report he said: 

“The discussions generally were intensely in- 
teresting and in the main brought out two points 
of view. (1) The purely vocational point of view in 
training for some specific type of work or job and 
(2) the broader and more general business training 
for the larger field of business life and the future 
success and achievement in life and usefulness as 
citizens of the community.” 

His closing sentence struck me very forcibly. 
He said “Both points of view were well taken and 
thoroughly discussed and as usual no definite con- 
clusions were reached.” I believe those few words 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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WHY YOUR GRADUATES GO WRONG 


by 


RAYMOND P. KELLEY* 


HE purpose of the commercial department in 

the high school is vocational. It is true that 

some commercial students take this course 

for college credits. It is also true that you will 

always have “specials” who take only typing or 

one study in the commercial department. And of 

course there will always be those who elect the com- 

mercial because it is a “snap” course. God help “em! 

The fact remains that the function of the commercial 

department is to train young men and young women 
for the business office. 


I think the training the commercial department 
gives leaves much to be desired. Naturally so, since 
commercial teachers are not trained in business. 
Your contact with business is spasmodic and your 
knowledge of the requirements of business is more 
or less academic. 


There is really little or no coordination between 
the job and the training. Your graduates have to 
learn business in the office, by trial and error, 
wasting time and stationery in doing so. The busi- 
ness man has to pay them and train them, too. And 
yet the business office is crying out for better 
trained workers. 


You have asked me to come to you and tell you. 


what your students should have when they go from 
your classrooms into business offices. You want to 
know where your graduates go wrong in my office, 
when they do. And I'll tell you. I will not, though, 
tell you that your students should have better 
training in shorthand, more accuracy in typing, a 
better grasp of English, better spelling and more 
intelligent punctuation. These are important of 
course, but they are not controlling. What I shall 
do is point out to you the secret of turning out 
successful graduates. I shall name the one big thing 
that they must have before and above everything 
else. There is one thing they must have and, having, 
all things else shall be added unto them. My thesis 
is that the commercial department, to succeed, must 
inculcate in its students the right attitude toward 
their work in the office. You must teach them to 
put the business on which they depend for a living 
above and before everything else. You must instill 
in them the habit of giving enthusiastic loyalty and 
being more concerned over what they put in than 
what they take out. 


As a matter of fact, employers don’t expect much 
of beginners. Most business men don’t dictate 
rapidly. They are willing to wait for a typed letter 
if it’s mailable when they get it. They expect 
beginners to be green and sappy. No employer 
objects to telling a beginner what to do and showing 
him how to do it—once. What they do object to 
is having to tell the same thing over and over. 
They resent having work turned in that is not the 
best work the worker can do. To them it is a crime, 





a violation of one of the modern commandments, to 
turn in less than one’s-best work. And yet that is 
what most beginners do. 


It gives a business man angina pectoris to see 
beginners doing every job over, wasting precious 
letterheads and envelopes by rewriting. He tears 
his hair when stenographers turn in letters that 
they know are not good, expecting them to be 
corrected and rewritten. Yet that’s what some 
beginners do; they form the habit of rewriting. 
And they are supposed to have formed these bad 
habits in school. Not entirely in school of course, 
for to give them the right attitude you would have 
to start in with their grandparents. These are the 
students who, when you told them the exercises 
they handed in would not be acceptable in a business 
office, answered: “Oh, but I'll do better work when 
I get into an office!” The employer wants office 
workers who, when he tells them a thing once, will 
“get” it and whose attitude makes them dissatisfied 
with second best work. They expect an attitude of 
response to their efforts. A beginner who has this 
attitude will get farther than one without it, even 
though the first be less proficient in the technique 
of his or her calling. 


This attitude is so rare that employers will pay 
well to get it. Hubbard said that, in words that 
sizzle, when he sat down one evening and out of a 
full heart, wrote the “Message to Garcia”. Whom 
do employers advance? Not those who have been 
with the firm the longest. Not necessarily the 
hardest workers. They advance that employee 
whose attitude is such that he does not watch the 
clock, does not work solely for the paycheck, but 
gives the best that is in him and tries to learn some- 
thing about the job ahead. Give your students that 
attitude in school and their success in business is 
certain. 


And not only in business. Their success in life 
is just as certain. For the attitude of putting the 
business first, doing your job just as if you owned 
the business and were responsible for it, leads to 
the habit of always doing one’s best. It forms the 
habit of helpfulness, the spirit of real service. This 
habit builds businesses, populates cities, wins battles 
and makes a successful life as well as a successful 
living. Give your youngsters the foundations of 
that habit and you'll be making a real contribution 
to the welfare of our country, as well as doing your 
duty to the business office. 


It’s up to you. You can turn ‘em out with the 
attitude that business is play—that the office is 
just a stop gap between school and marriage. You 
can let them believe that the only important thing 
is to “get by” and get the money. Or you can instill 
a sense of obligation to the man whose pay they 

(Concluded on page 13) 


* Vice-President of Syverson-Kelley Advertising Agency, Spokane, Washington. From an address delivered 
before the Commercial Section of the Inland Empire Education Association at the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Session held in the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington. 
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THE PRACTICAL, CULTURAL, AND DISCIPLINARY 
VALUES OF COMMERCIAL COURSES 


by 


MRS. LEON H. WRIGHT* 


NTIL_ quite re- 
: | | cently educators 
and makers of high 
school curriculums have 
been prone to pay more 
attention to the practical 
values of commercial 
courses and to under- 
estimate the cultural and 
disciplinary values. It is 
important that the general 
public as well as our 
educators become ac- 
quainted with all of the 
real values of a commercial 
education. It is the duty of the teachers in com- 
mercial departments to help in the extension of the 
appreciation of these values, and thereby hasten 
the day when all up-to-date high schools will provide 
for commercial departments. 





Our systems of education aim to give the student 
the ability to adjust himself to every phase of his 
environment, and this is the meaning of Spencer's 
definition of education as a preparation for com- 
plete living. One of the important needs of an 
individual is a preparation to perform his vocational 
tasks efficiently. The practical value of the com- 
mercial subjects is generally admitted. It is this 
practical value that is so-obvious to all of us; then 
let us turn our attention to the cultural and dis- 
ciplinary values. 


Webster gives as his definition of culture: 
“Culture is the training, improving or refining of 
the mind, morals or taste.” True culture must be 
of the heart. It therefore involves more than conduct 
and more than the training of the mind. It is a 
growth from within outward and means a develop- 
ment of personality. 


The doctrine of formal discipline is not advocated 
by present day psychologists. The old “faculty” 
theory has been overthrown, but educators of today 
pay a great deal of attention to the psychology of 
habit. They know the elements that do transfer 
from one situation to another. Any subject well 
taught has disciplinary value because it involves 
training in the formation of the right kind of habits. 


“Commercial education provides subjects of im- 
mediate utility, but should develop and strengthen 
certain qualities of mind which make toward success 
in personal, social and business life; namely, in- 
tegrity, industry and intelligence, initiative, self- 
reliance, adaptability, due regard for others’ loyalty, 
responsibility and service.” 


We are all familiar with the value and need of 
study of shorthand in the business world. This 





study develops many habits which are favorable. 
It develops accuracy, memory, precision, self- 
control, alertness, discrimination, and a sense of the 
artistic. It requires clear thinking and the exercise 
of much judgment to reproduce the thought and 
language of the stenographer’s manuscript. It 
furnishes good training in English. The study of 
shorthand develops the analytical powers of the 
mind and makes use of clear, logical reasoning. 
Geometry furnishes no more disciplinary value than 
does the study of shorthand. “The shorthand 
writer is constantly analyzing; and his decisions 
must be reached and applied instantly. In taking 
his notes, neatness and accuracy, which practically 
form the basis of their legibility, must be kept 
constantly in mind. In transcribing the shorthand, 
correct form and the most attractive arrangement, 
as well as the absolute accuracy of his work, demand 
his attention. Every stenographer worthy of the 
name has an ambition to make his work accurate; 
if it is not accurate it has no commercial value. He 
understands this from the beginning; and con- 
sequently his constant aim is accuracy—which 
stenographicaily is a synonym for truthfulness. 
Shorthand does more than geometry in respect to 
clear, logical thinking—for it adds speed to it.” 


The study of bookkeeping presents the best op- 
portunity of giving a pupil a good knowledge of 
business and furnishes the teacher an opportunity 
of developing in the student such valuable business 
habits as neatness, punctuality, accuracy, courtesy, 
and at the same time it fosters initiative in the 
student. The student of bookkeeping finds it very 
important to give his attention to minor details. 
Bookkeeping teaches system and order, not only 
in clerical work but in all other undertakings. The 
student forms the habit of assuming responsibilities, 
of executing orders, and of working diligently for 
results. These habits are of great importance. 
Continued and connected work means much to a 
student’s development. Bookkeeping appeals to the 
artistic nature of the student. A pupil looks with 
pride upon a neat set of books. He feels his progress 
and this stimulates him to greater effort. 


Typewriting is of great practical value and is 
one subject that every one can find a use for in life. 
The study of typewriting develops the creative 
instinct in the student. He sees the results of his 
work and this gives him confidence in himself. The 
student of typewriting soon learns that carelessness 


_will interfere greatly with his progress. This subject 


develops habits of accuracy and trains the pupil in 
concentration. He sees the economy of doing things 
in the right way. There is probably no subject by 
which we may see greater results of economy in 
(Concluded on page 10) 


*Head of Commercial Department of the Batesburg-Leesville High School, Batesburg, S. Car. 
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IMPROVING OUR APPROACH TO BOOKKEEPING 


by 


REX WESTEN* 


come to us to study 
bookkeeping do so 
for at least one of the 
three following reasons: 
1. To receive the 
proper training 
which will prepare 
them for bookkeep- 
ing or clerical posi- 
tions. 

2. To receive that training which will best 
serve as a foundation for accountancy or 

business in our colleges and universities. 


3. To receive the training which will best fit 
them to enter business life. 


G came 00. 00 who 





By far the greater number of our students desire 
a knowledge of bookkeeping which will be of assist- 
ance to them in whatever line of business they may 
enter, and in whatever position they may occupy. 
Upon completion of their school work, most of them 
enter business occupations of various kinds. 


All of us are familiar with the four primary 
functions of any business, namely; Producing, 
Marketing, Financing, and Controlling. It is in 
this fourth function, control or administration, that 
our students are, or should be, interested. The 
other three functions are not, strictly speaking, 
within the scope of our subject, bookkeeping. Each 
of them is of sufficient importance to require special 
study. Our main objective, therefore, should be to 
prepare students to properly solve problems in 
management, development, and progress of business 
enterprises. We should strive to give them a knowl- 
edge of the principles of management which govern 
the conduct of conservative men in their business 
affairs. The executive or business manager, devotes 
his time to formulating business policies for his 
business, and he entrusts the responsibilities of 
seeing that his policies are carried out to sub- 
ordinates. The accounting reports of various kinds 
furnish the executive with the most satisfactory 
and efficient means of finding out whether or not 
those to whom he has assigned certain duties and 
responsibilities have carried out his instructions. 
Our duty to the student, then, is to get him to 
understand, not only how to record information 
regarding the activities of a business, but also how 
to use that information in the successful operation 
of a business. 


With this objective in view, that method of 
approach to the study of bookkeeping should be 
followed which emphasizes this objective most 
clearly and enforceably to the student. 





It is not my purpose to try to argue in the short 
time allotted to.me, that the Balance Sheet method 
of approach is the only method to employ in teach- 
ing bookkeeping. I simply want to show why I 
prefer this method rather than the journal method 
or the account method. 


First, let me explain why I pass by the journal 
method and the account method. I agree that the 
student should be taught to journalize properly, 
but I do not believe the student should be taught 
to journalize until he has reached a place in his 
progress where he can see a need for these records. 
You may say that the books of original entry are 
the source of all the ledger accounts, and the in- 
formation contained in the financial statements, and 
that, therefore, this is the logical starting point. 
While the books of original entry are the source of 
the ledger accounts and the information contained 
in the statements, they are only serving as a means 
to an end, and their very existence and form are 
dependent upon the very nature of the business 
itself. Since this is so, boys and girls need to be 
taught first a general knowledge of business itself, 
and the relation and importance the accounting 
system bears to it. We must show them the im- 
portant facts which an accounting system should 
provide concerning a business, if that business is 
to continue to live and be a financial success. In 
following the journal method of approach, we have, 
I believe, held the spotlight upon the wrong object. 
The student is likely to look upon the journal 
record as his goal, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
but the first step to the desired goal. An under- 
standing of the Balance Sheet, and its importance 
to the owner, is certain to give the pupil a clearer 
idea of the true value of an accounting system. 
The establishment of sound concepts regarding 
assets, liabilities, proprietorship, incomes, and ex- 
penses or costs, should be fundamental in the mind 


* of the teacher. 


The same arguments used against the journal 
method of approach can also be advanced against 
the account method of approach. While the account 
is necessary to any accounting system, it is only a 
means to an end, and this fact should be made 
clear to the student. Both the journal method and 
the account method of approach fail to establish 
fundamental concepts in the mind of the boy or 
girl. The student is given some definitions, and then 
a few rules concerning debit and credit. If there 
is any one thing a course in bookkeeping should do 
for a boy or a girl, it is to develop his inquisitive, 
his reasoning and his analytical faculties. He should 
be taught to take nothing for granted; to inquire 
into the why and the wherefore of everything. 
Bookkeeping should develop his imaginative powers. 


*Instructor in the Lansing Business University, Lansing, Michigan. From an address delivered at the 
last meeting of the Central Commercial Teachers’ Association in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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In presenting the subject of bookkeeping from either 
the journal method or the account method of ap- 
proach, the student is taught to do things by 
“Rule of Thumb”. He makes an entry this way or 
that way because the rule says to do it that way. 
His reasoning powers are curbed. The mere re- 
cording of business transactions, without knowing 
the reason why, becomes monotonous and tiresome 
to the young student, as well as to the older student, 
with the result that he oftentimes becomes dis- 
couraged. He wants to quit. He “never will be a 
bookkeeper anyway, so what's the use of his wasting 
his time that way”. Now, really we can’t blame 
him for feeling just that way, can we? If he con- 
tinues with the class he does so simply because he 
must have the credit in order to complete his course 
and graduate. 


Now you say, how is the Balance Sheet method of 
approach such an improvement over the journal 
method or the account method? Let me answer 
your question. The Balance Sheet approach gives 
something definite and practical with which to 
start, something that can be connected with the 
experience of the student in various types of small 
business firms with which he is familiar; there- 
fore, it is pedagogically sound. No man can start 
a business of any sort today without having some 
cash or its equivalent. Since this is so, it is only 
logical that the development of our subject start 
with the Balance Sheet, which shows his financial 
condition at the beginning. The Balance Sheet is, 
therefore, the starting point of every business, and 
the student should be taught its importance at the 
outset of his bookkeeping course. 


In following the Balance Sheet approach, the 
student .is taught from the beginning to look at 
things from the owners’ point of view. He is taught 
to view transactions and analyze them so he can 
see their ultimate effect upon the proprietorship. 
Now, the owner is not very much interested in 
journal entries and ledger accounts. He is interested 
in increasing his proprietorship. He wants to know 
his financial condition from time to time. If a profit 
has been made, he wants to know how he can 
manage his business so as to make more profit. Uncle 
Sam asks him for a statement showing his financial 


condition, and for a statement showing his Incomes, - 


Expenses, and Profit, each and every year. Mr. 
Business Man wants to be sure he pays Uncle Sam 
exactly what is due him when he writes out his 
check in payment of the Income Tax. The boy we 
have today is the business man of the future; he 
must start now, while he is with us, to think the 
thoughts, and to solve some of the problems, which 
will be his in just a few short years. Therefore, I 
say, our approach should be made from the business 
mans’ point of view. The Balance Sheet approach 
emphasizes this. 


Time and space will not permit me to illustrate 
with specific problems just how I make the ap- 
proach. Most of you, no doubt, are more or less 
familiar with the method followed. 


When I have presented the Balance Sheet and 
the Statement of Profit and Loss, and trace the 
effects of transactions upon these statements, I next 
take up the study of the accounts. Then, when we 


trace these entries to their sources in the journals, 
the students’ interest is held because he can now 
reason why the details regarding business trans- 
actions must be recorded in an accurate and sys- 
tematic way if he is going to get the information 
needed for the preparation of the statements. The 
need for the various journals presents no difficulties 
to the teacher who follows this method of approach, 
since in each case the need for the particular record 
is felt by the student before the record is presented 
to him. 


You will agree with me, I know, that it is more 
essential that the student have a good general 
knowledge of business and business principles, than 
it is that he have the skill to perform the ordinary 
routine work of the bookkeeper. Do not misunder- 
stand me. It is important that our students know 
how to record transactions properly; that he be 
skilled in the proper analysis of transactions. I 
simply mean, that I consider his general knowledge 
of business of greater importance, and it is this fact 
that the Balance Sheet method of approach empha- 
sizes. 


Now, let me briefly summarize: 

1. Since the Balance Sheet is the starting point 
of any business, it is only logical that our 
study of the subject of bookkeeping start 
with an understanding of this statement. 


2. This method of approach is sound peda- 
gogically—it starts with things with which 
the student is already familiar; it leads him 
logically from the known to the unknown. 


3. It places the proper emphasis upon our main 
objective—the preparing of students to 
properly solve problems in management, 
development, and progress of business enter- 
prises. 











THE PRACTICAL, CULTURAL AND 
DISCIPLINARY VALUES OF 
COMMERCIAL COURSES 


(Continued from page 8) 


the learning process than in typewriting as taught 
by the touch system. It is marvelous to see what 
some students can accomplish in speed when they 
follow the instructions of such a course. We can 
readily see the practical, cultural and disciplinary 
values of typewriting. 


The other subjects commercial geography, com- 
mercial arithmetic, penmanship, salesmanship, and 
commercial law, can be justified as a part of a high 
school curriculum for all of them have cultural, 
practical and disciplinary values. Teachers in com- 
mercial departments often find that pupils do not 
get, in the elementary grades, enough drill in solving 
problems of the four fundamentals. They have not 
formed habits of accuracy in solving problems. 
The handwriting of pupils is insufficient for com- 
mercial work. 


We are glad to see that so many high schools are 
installing commercial departments. We feel that 
the subjects of commercial departments need no 
defence, that they have merit equal, if not superior, 
in value to any subjects taught in other departments. 
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A STUDY IN ENGLISH 


by 


LUCY S. McCARTY* 


HE purpose of this study was to determine the 
technical English difficulties of senior com- 
mercial students with the intention of using 

the difficulties revealed as a basis for the instruction 
during the last semester in high school. 


This study was begun during the school year of 
1924-1925 among the senior commercial students 
of Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. It took 
the first semester to learn what kind of technic to 
apply to the study of the problem, and the second 
semester to give the plan a reasonably fair try-out. 


In our effort to locate the technical 


Sources difficulties that are common to most 
of of the commercial seniors, we at- 
Errors tempted to tabulate the students’ 


errors that occurred: 


1. In their office practice (Shorthand 4) class 
work—chiefly business letters. 
. In their written compositions. 
. In their spoken English. 
. In their reading of literature. 
. In their tests within the units of: 
a. Literature. 
b. Technical English: 
1. Grammar. 
2. Language Usage. 
3. Vocabulary difficulties, chiefly spelling. 


Vir ww 


The material from which we made our first tabu- 
lation was easily determined, because each day 
these students prepared in the office practice class 
a group of letters that were checked for errors and 
then returned to the students for correction. 


The second source was the field of written 
composition, which included two written book 
reports required of all students. These compositions 
came in at the rate of about one in each two-week 
period. This made it possible for the instructor to 
mark the papers received, tabulate the errors re- 
vealed, and return the papers to the students in 
time for them to profit by the corrections made 
and attempt to overcome their individual difficulties 
before preparing the next set of compositions. 


The third source, the field of spoken English, 
was probably the most fruitful of all the sources 
used. The following method of procedure was used: 


1. The class was given an assignment of a brief 
oral composition from the field of current events. 
At the close of each student's two-minute speech, 
we summarize the English errors revealed by: 


a. Having the speaker list errors he noted for 
himself. 





sylvania. 


b. Having other members of the class sup- 
plement speaker's observation. 


c. Having teacher further supplement these 
remarks. 


2. Individual reports were then assigned to the 
members of the class which were of such a nature 
that they kept each speaker on the floor from five 
to ten minutes. 


These reports accomplish two things. They give 
the pupils experience in preparing purposeful oral 
composition presentations. They also give the class 
valuable technical information, for the application 
of which the members are held responsible. While 
it is true that some of this source material was 
written for teachers, it seems desirable to give pupils 
something of the mind-set of the teacher toward 
the learning process, since they soon come to the 
place where they must be largely self-taught, if 
they do not cease to be learners. 


Assignments were made in the field of oral 
composition so as to place each member of the 
class on the floor for a speech about twice a month. 
In addition, many students prepared extra talks so 
as to get more frequent criticism of their progress. 


In the reading of literature and in the tests given 
for this unit of work, we soon found that spelling, 
pronunciation, and syllabification were in need of 
careful attention on our part. 


The observations that were forced upon us in 
the technical English field will be shown as the 
study proceeds. 


Very early it was apparent that the study could 
not hope to succeed unless we could set our class 
to observing all their errors detected in: 


1. Other recitation periods. 

2. Contacts with teachers and other students 
outside of formal class work. 

. Home conversations. 

Social contacts. 

. Business contacts. (Part-time employment). 

. Social demands on writing powers. 

. Any other speech or writing activities in 
which students engage. 


WIAYVAY 


In order to get our difficulties into a 
form from which tabulations could be 
made, a weekly progress report, was 
used. This report is a record of the 
difficulties encountered and errors 
observed. The reports began to come 
in on Monday of the second week of the semester 
and were required for a period of sixteen weeks. 


Weekly 
Progress 
Reports 


*Instructor Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Editor English Bulletin of Western Penn- 
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As the class consisted of forty students, and as 
absence on Monday did not remove the obligation 
of preparing the weekly report, the semester brought 
to the teacher's desk a total of six hundred forty 
records of pupils’ progress in the elimination of 
their individual difficulties. 


In view of the fact that each of these reports 
listed from six to twenty, or occasionally more, 
difficulties encountered, it is apparent that either 
the errors covered a very wide range or they 
showed an extremely great frequency at the modal 
points. The former was the condition revealed by 
the study, tabulations from which show these 
findings: 


No. times 
error noted 

ee 1272 
Punctuation (chiefly comma).......... 1084 
EN G2 bibs bs a kaseeuk otis 1070 
IN oo. 6 53.5 0.0 Se dmcbcsses 1055 
ed 500s. ne Baise nines saws 0 1040 
Cieceatiots Diatks. ... 2 .....05.55252- 815 
Poor word choices—may-can, shall-will, 

IDG 5.45 Idcdaes oe cabeen< 812 
ND 0 ios tine Cedase eases g10 
Confusion of tense forms of common 

DE Force vide 6 S18 ec lab tan 805 
Agreement of verb with its subject— 

they was—he don’t—it ain’t..... 802 
weguence of tenses. ........°........ 7190 
Subjunctive forms of be.............. "154 
Attribute complement in the nominative 07 
ae 705 
Agreement of pronoun with its ante- 

Re nee 702 
Singular and plural possessives........ 701 


Use of Adjective in adverbial relation- 
Sirf hy SOLOS Oe Ca Rae 521 
Use of required singular adjective; e. g., 
this kind 


get ae ey ee pe 407 
Comparative vs. superlative formations. 226 
Po 145 
PTD. ino soos sc cesnouaes 127 
Double comparatives................ 43 
Correlative conjunction usage......... 31 
But that vs. but what............... 19 


These progress reports included all errors col- 
lected from all the sources listed earlier in the 
study. In most cases the records were carefully 
kept, for the students were told of the extreme 
importance of accuracy in their weekly reports and 
of the necessity of their including all errors. 


Naturally it was. impossible for the instructor to 
check against all the sources, but she did check 
against the reports submitted for accuracy as to 
errors taken from class work and from papers she 
had returned, and found that the students had 


been careful in reporting the difficulties from these 
sources. 


If, however, errors from other sources with 
which the instructor did not have direct contact 
were not reported, then the none too flattering 
totals already listed need to be further expanded. 
However, the tabulations here given are sufficient 
evidence of our great need for technical English 
instruction. 


In order further to study the 


Minnesota problem of the students’ diffi- 
Minimum culties, about the middle of 
Requirement April on three successive days 
Test the three forms of the Minne- 


sota Minimum Requirement 

Test were given. Each form of 
this test totals one hundred (100) points distributed 
as follows: 


SRS Eee ee rere 25 
IN «nis, o mesic ode nls ored tooo’ 40 
a een ee 35 


For the first form of the test given on the first 
day, our final tabulation showed a range of 94 to 
48 with a median of 78.5. 


The third form of the test was given, in ac- 
cordance with directions, on the second day and 
revealed a range of 99 to 6o with a median of 88. 


The second form of the test was given on the 
third day and showed a range of 99 to 57 with a 
median of 88. 


There was no class discussion of the difficulties 
until after the third test had been administered; 
but the students frankly acknowledged that they 
looked up many doubtful points, especially after 
the test given on the first day. This probably ac- 
counts for the rise in the median from 78.5 on the 
first day to 88 on the second day and for its re- 
maining stationary at that point for the third day. 


It is interesting to note that the student who had 
the highest score (94) on the first day did not retain 
her position in the lead for the entire series. Instead, 
the student with the second highest score (93) took 
the lead for the second and third days with a score 
of 99. It happens that this was a very industrious, 
sincere student and that she had set for herself the 
task of looking up all doubtful points, although no 
students knew anything about their scores until 
all three forms of the test had been administered 
and graded. On the other hand, the student who 
came out with the lowest score on the first day 
kept this position on the two succeeding days. 


Aside from the record of students’ errors which 
resulted from these tests, there was a marked 
stimulation on the part of the class for the mastery 
of the difficulties uncovered, and it now seems 
advisable to use this and other standard tests 
earlier in the semester and as often as time will 
permit. 


It was the thought of the instructor 


Results at the time the study was started that 
of the there would probably be a reasonably 
Study narrow range of technical errors re- 


vealed, and that the most common of 

these would occur with such frequency 
that they could be listed on a few pages. Instead 
the investigation has shown that the errors cover 
so wide a range that a tabulation of the illustrations 
of the difficulties would only make the study tire- 
some. Therefore, instead of listing illustrations of 
the errors found, it seems wiser to note here the 
deductions we believe to have been forced upon us 
by our investigation: 


1. Commercial senior students are greatly in need 
of technical English instruction. 
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2. Students can readily be interested in such a 
study as this one, because their office practice work 
shows them the need for such an investigation. 


3. The progress report proved so helpful a device 
that it should be used as a teaching medium even 
when such an investigation as this one is not under 
way. 


4. Perhaps some chart form should be devised 
for keeping the findings of the progress reports so 
as to distribute the clerical work involved among 
the students and relieve the instructor. 


5. It might be possible to have each student 
draw a graph of himself, as he believes he is, about 
twice a month, in keeping with the record shown 
by his progress reports: 
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For example the above graphs might be diagrams 
submitted by two students after the first surveys of 
their difficulties. A compartson would show that 
while these students had some common difficulties, 
— was much individuality in their problems as 
well. 


6. There is a great need for more time than is 
now available for individual conferences between 
the instructor and the members of the class. 


We are now working in the fourth semester 
since this study began to shape itself into a practical 
form. In each of the four semesters the use of 
progress reports has been continued. The following 
outline is given to the class, since these headings 
cover the types of errors revealed in the earliest 
tabulations of difficulties: 


I. Sentence Structure 
II. Punctuation and Capitalization 
III. Spelling 
IV. Pronunciation 
V. Pronoun Accuracy 
VI. Verb Accuracy 
VII. Miscellaneous Word Choice 
VIII. Points Needing Help 


In reporting punctuation, capitalization, spelling, 
and pronunciation, students give only correct forms 
of points that have caused difficulty. In reporting 
sentence structure, pronoun, verb, and miscellaneous 
word choice errors, students include both the in- 
correct form of the sentence and the corrected form 
in order that the instructor may be certain that 
difficulties are really being removed in these more 
subtle fields. Under the caption “Points Needing 
Help” students list problems from any field. Class 
drills or personal conferences are planned to cover 
these points at the earliest possible hour. 


Until some better plan is suggested this plan will 
be continued because: 


1. The technic has been found to serve the 
highly desirable be-purpose of an effective 
teaching medium. 

2. Students have been sensitized to their errors 
and their need of continual watchfulness, if 
these errors are to be overcome. 

3. Many of the class develop a new mind set 
toward learning during the tabulation of the 
errors they have not yet overcome. 








WHY YOUR GRADUATES GO 
WRONG 


(Continued from page 7) 


take. You can train “em well in shorthand and 
bookkeeping and typing and penmanship but let 
them learn the attitude that business demands by 
hard knocks and bumps. Or you can send them out 
imbued with the spirit that makes them invaluable 
in doing the world’s work. 


Send me bookkeepers, stenographers, secretaries 
or file clerks who have that divine urge to give 
rather than get. Send me those who are striving for 
the privilege of serving. Send me those who are not 
looking for a soft snap. To do this you must your- 
self know what the business man wants of your 
boys and girls. You must understand the attitude 
he expects and you must know how this attitude 
expresses itself in the routine and requirements of 
business. 


If you haven't got it you must get it. You can’t 
impart it until you do. Go into a business office 
this summer and work out your vacation learning 
what the business man wants of his helpers. Expose 
yourself to the contagion of that spirit of service 
in business. Take a year off and work for some firm 
on a business payroll. Study the relations of be- 
ginners to their employers. Soak up the atmosphere 
of the office from the office itself. Then when you 
return to your class room and stand up before your 
commercial students and tell them that the business 
man wants thus and so, they will believe you 
because you will speak as one having authority. 


Inspire your boys and girls with the spirit that 
actuated that French officer, Mellerai, at Basileaux. 
Mellerai and a handful of French soldiers were 
surrounded in this little town and capture by the 
enemy was certain. If he surrendered their lives 
would be spared but the lives of his comrades to 
the rear would be jeopardized. The enemy would 
the more quickly occupy the town and use it to 
shell the French lines and advance against the next 
position. What did he do? His only mode of com- 
munication to his comrades was by carrier pigeon. 
So he wrote a note to his chief, tied it on the pigeon’s 
leg and turned it loose. The note said: ““We are lost. 
But we have done a good job. Turn our guns—“‘our 
guns’’, mind you, not “your guns’—on Basileaux!” 
And they did. And Basileaux was blasted off the 
face of the earth and the brave French soldiers with 
it. But the day was saved. 


Train your boys and girls to “do a good job” and 
put the cause first and they will not go wrong in 
the business office. 

















20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 


HE adoption of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING by the State Board of Education of South Carolina for basal use 
in the High Schools of the State for a period of five years was made 


August 27, 1927. 


It is also the state adopted text for uniform use in the 


high schools of OrEcon, Utan, ALABAMA, LouISIANA, TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA, 


NortH CAROLINA. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, ALSO ADOPTS 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


for use in all the Junior and Senior High Schools after trying it out in 


several schools for the past two years. 


The following additional schools were selected at random out of a 
total of eight hundred thirty-three schools which have adopted 20TH CEN- 
TURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING this fall: 


Piedmont, Calif., High School 

Greenwich, Conn., High School 

South Norwalk, Conn., Norwalk High School 
Chicago, Il1., St. Phillip’s High School 
Chicago, I1l., De La Salle Academy 

Nevada, Iowa, High School 

Eagle Grove, lowa, High School 

Millinocket, Me., High School 

Winthrop, Mass., High School 

Middleboro, Mass., High School 

Fairhaven, Mass., High School 

Malden, Mass., Malden Commercial School 
Lynn, Mass., St. Mary’s High School 

Cass City, Mich., High School 

Escanaba, Mich.,. High School 

Ishpeming, Mich., High School 

St. Paul, Minn., Cretin High School 

St. Cloud, Minn., High School 

Two Harbors, Minn., High School 
Minneapolis, Minn., De La Salle High School 
Kansas City, Mo., De La Salle Academy 
Warrenton, Mo., High School 
Merchantville, N. J., High School 

Bayonne, N. J., Kenwood School 

West Orange, N. J., Senior High School 
High Point, N. Car., High Point College 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Hanover Twp. High School 
Columbia, Pa., High School 


s Philadelphia, Pa., West Philadelphia Catho- 


lic Girls’ High School 
Philadelphia, Pa., Eastern University 
Bristol, R. I., Colt High School 
Vermillion, S. Dak., High School 
Tyndall, S. Dak., High School 
Panhandle, Tex., High School 
Everett, Wash., Everett Business College 
South Milwaukee, Wis., High School 
Waukesha, Wis., High School 
Tientsin, China, Tientsin Hui Wen Academy 
Honolulu, T. H., Hawaiian Mission Academy 
Santurce, P. R., De San Vincent De Paul 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Junior High Schools 
Abington, Pa., High School 
Cambria, Ill., John Wesley College 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Northside High School 
New York City, Catherine Gibbs Sec. School 
Portland, Me., Cathedral High School 
Worcester, Mass., Becker College 
St. Louis, Mo., Christian Bros. College 
Hanover, N. H., High School 
Alma, Wis., High School 
Wethersfield, Conn., High School 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


100 Fifth Ave. 


NEW YORK 


1-3 W. Third St. 
CINCINNATI 

















20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


HE adoption of 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by the 
State Board of Education of South Carolina for use in the High 
Schools of the State for the next five years comes within six months 


after the publication of the new text. 


This is an indication of unusual 


merit in a book which offers an unusually attractive presentation of the 


subject of typing. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, ALSO ADOPTS 
20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


for exclusive use in the High Schools’ after being given the highest score 
by the committee considering typewriting texts. 
Following are a few additional schools out of a total of four hundred 


eight which have adopted 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


this fall: 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, High School 

Cherokee, Iowa, High School 

Wilmington, Ohio, High School 

Pittsburgh, Pa., St. Augustine School 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Inst. of Technology 
Waukesha. Wis., High School 

South Milwaukee, Wis., High School 
Lebanon, Ind., High School 

Shreveport, La., Miss Lynn’s School 

Bristol, R. I., High School 

Everett, Wash., Everett Business College 
Olympia, Wash., High School 

Olympia, Wash., Dietz Business College 
Puyallup, Wash., High School 

Tacoma, Wash., Washington Business College 
Walla Walla, Wash., Walla Walla Bus. Coll. 
Bluefield, W. Va., High School 

Fairmont, W. Va., High School 

La Crosse, Wis., Wisconsin Business University 
Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsin Com. Acad. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Vocational School 
Leamington, Ont., Can., Leamington B. C. 
Ridgetown, Ont., Can., Ridgetown B. C. 
Butte, Mont., Boys Catholic High School 
Butte, Mont., Butte High School 

Augusta, Ga., Tubman High School 


542 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Helena, Mont., Helena Business College 
Fremont, Nebr., Midland College 

Omaha, Nebr., South High School 

Kearney, Nebr., High School 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Columbia Business Institute 
Coshocton, Ohio, Coshocton Business College 
Mount Clemens, Mich., High School 
Escanaba, Mich., High School 

Fergus Falls, Minn., Luther College 

New London, Conn., Bulkeley High School 
Granite City, Ill., High School 

Kewanee, Ill., Kewanee Business College 
Muncie, Ind., State Normal School 
Valparaiso, Ind., High School 

Fort Wayne, Ind., St. Mary’s School 

Big Rapids, Mich., Ferris Institute 

Winfield, Kans., Central Commercial College 
Covington, Ky., St. Benedict’s School 

Hot Springs, Ark., Hot Springs Bus. Coll. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, St. Xavier’s High School 
Bloomington, Ind., High School 

Asheville, N. Car., High School 

Lancaster, Ohio, Boys’ Industrial School 
Tahlequah, Okla.,N.E.State Teachers’ College 
Beloit, Wis., Vocational School 

Chadron, Nebr., State Normal School 


BLISHING COMPANY 


526 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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COMMERCIAL SURVEY, NEW CASTLE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


by 
HARRY D. BOOK* 


HE date, Sept. 14, 1926, is of considerable 
import to New Castle public school edu- 
cators, because it marks the beginning of 
curriculum revision in New Castle. On that date, 
Dr. C. C. Green, Superintendent of Schools, 
initiated the movement by calling a meeting, and 
organizing Curriculum Committees to handle the 
work. Three main committees were appointed by 
Dr. Green, a General Curriculum Committee, as 
directorate, an Elementary Committee, and a High 
School Committee. The Elementary and High 
School Committees, in turn, appointed Subject 
Committees in the various schools of the city. 


During the school year of 1926-27, two compre- 
hensive bulletins were sent out by the General 
Committee. The first was in the form of a question- 
naire, and was designed to direct a study of edu- 
cation and its aims in relation to the subjects taught 
by the teachers of the system; the second, purposing 
to direct the teachers of the system to the State 
Course of Study and to lead to a comparison of the 
practices of the city of New Castle, and those 
prescribed by the State Course. These bulletins 
or questionnaires were summarized by the Subject 
Committee Chairmen, and reports were made of 
the findings. 


The Commercial Subject Committee found com- 
paratively few differences in regard to the second 
bulletin just mentioned. However, before any 
revision was made in the commercial curriculum, 
it was thought wise to make a survey of the opinions 
of the business men of New Castle in this respect. 
A mailing list of eighty-five of the more repre- 
sentative industrial firms, wholesale and retail 
stores, and banks of the city was obtained from the 
local Chamber of Commerce, and the following 
questionnaire was prepared by the teachers of the 
commercial department, and sent out: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


NOE. oo assae oxanes MD, sss bie ae 


1. In your opinion is the Commercial Department 
at the Senior High School by its present course of 
study and methods of teaching, fulfilling the needs 
of modern business of New Castle? 

2. Please indicate by check mark, any of the 
following subjects in which young employees seem 
to be especially deficient: 


Arithmetic Typewriting 

Spelling Business Letter Writing 
Penmanship Salesmanship 

English Grammar Operation of Office Appliances 
Bookkeeping General Business Knowledge 
Shorthand 


3. Please state briefly the personal qualities which 
you find most lacking in young employees. 





4. What kind of position do you have the greatest 
difficulty in filling? 
5. Do you use dictating machines? 


6. Would it be an advantage to young employees 
to be able to operate adding and other calculating 
machines? 


7. Do you think cooperative part-time work by 
Seniors from the Commercial Department in your 
offices and stores would be advisable? 


8. Please give a suggestion for the improvement 
of our Commercial Course, or for making the 
Commercial Department of the High School of 
more use to you and your business: 

ee re Signature 

Fearing that this questionnaire might go the 
popular way of questionnaires, i. e., to the waste- 
paper basket, it was accompanied by the following 
“sales letter, not signed by the Commercial Subject 
Committee, but by the Head of the Commercial 
Department and the Principal of the Senior High 
School, and approved by the Superintendent of 
Schools: 

Dear Sir: 


If you were asked the question, “Are you in- 
terested in what your dollar buys”, your answer 
would undoubtedly be “yes”. If this question were 
changed to “Are you interested in what your 
school-tax dollar buys”, your answer would still 
be “tyes”, wouldn’t it? 

A part of your school-tax dollar is spent for 
Commercial Education, here in New Castle. Did 
you ever stop to consider whether that part of 
the dollar is being well-spent? In other words, is 
our Commercial Department at the Senior High 
School turning out young men and women sufh- 
ciently trained in fundamental business principles 
to enable them to take part in the commercial 
affairs of the community? Of course you are in- 
terested in this question, because you know that 
the future prosperity of our business community 
depends largely upon it. 

We realize that your time is valuable, but we 
want you to fill out the enclosed questionnaire, 
carefully, and return it to us at your earliest possible 
convenience. 


Now please don’t lay this aside to be forgotten! 
We need your cooperation. We are trying to do 
our part to make public school commercial edu- 
cation practical and worth while here in New 
Castle. Please give us the benefit of your own 
valuable experience. 

Very respectfully, 


Only twenty-four of the eighty-five question- 
naires sent out were returned, and knowing that 
labor would “be in vain” if more were not received, 


*Head of the Commercial Department of the New Castle Senior High School, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 
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a second and more emphatic “sales letter” was 
written and sent out to those who*had neglected 
answering the first. The second letter was as 
follows: 
Dear Sir: 

If a brother business man asked you for some 
credit information in regard to a prospective cus- 
tomer whom you had dealt with before, and he 
had not, wouldn't you be glad to give it to him? 
You would do it because BUSINESS MEN are 
always willing to help one another. 

A few weeks ago we asked you to fill out a 
questionnaire regarding the Commercial Department 
at the Senior High School, and as yet, we have not 
heard from you. In all probability, your failure to 
do this has been caused by an oversight. We are 
trying to improve our courses, and with their 
improvement, we hope to turn out young men and 
women who will be equipped to step into your 
offices and stores and take an active part in modern 
business affairs. 

This is a matter that you are vitally interested 
in, we feel quite sure, because you know that the 
boys and girls of TODAY will be the business 
men and women of TOMORROW. We need your 
cooperation. You and you alone, can tell us the 
faults of the business students we are graduating 
from our high school. We are going to do our best 
to correct those faults, if you will but give us your 
opinion. 

We originally sent out eighty-five questionnaires, 
and as yet, we have had only twenty-four returned 
to us. We are enclosing another questionnaire, 
thinking that you may have mislaid the other one. 
Please fill it out and return it to us TODAY. 


Very respectfully, 


Principal, Senior High School 
Approved: 


Superintendent 


To this second letter, forty-four answers were 
received. This made a very good percentage of 
answers, and from them a compilation was made, 
A study of this compilation revealed the following 
outstanding criticisms: (It was thought wise to 
keep these questionnaires separated into four rather 
distinct classifications, i. e., Manufacturing, Whole- 
sale Stores, Retail Stores, and Banks, because these 
make a good representation of the business of New 
Castle. The student’s relationship to each is 
different, because of a difference in the nature of 
the business. 

A. In question No. 2, the fundamental subjects, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Penmanship, and English 
Grammar were criticized by all four of the above 
classifications of business. Salesmanship, Business 
Letter Writing, and General Business Knowledge 
were criticized by all, with the exception of the 
banks. Of course, the correspondence in banks is 
usually handled by higher officials, and also, they 
are not interested especially in salesmanship. 

B. The most popular criticism to No. 3 was a 
failure on the part of the students to realize the 
importance of their positions. Lack of initiative 
and good judgment were criticized, also. 


C. The positions which the business men have 
the greatest difficulty in filling are Bookkeeping, 
Stenography, and §elling, with of course, the ex- 
ception of Selling in the banks. 


D. Only four firms out of the sixty-eight answer- 
ing questionnaires, use dictating machines, but 
everybody agreed that it would be an advantage 
for young employees to be able to operate adding 
and other calculating machines. 


E. None of the banks were in favor of part- 
time cooperative work by the Seniors from the 
Commercial Department. The Wholesale Stores and 
Manufacturers were about 50% in favor, and 50% 
against; but the Retailers were more favorable, being 
about 75% for, and 25% against. Several were 
doubtful as to whether the plan would prove 
practical. 


F. The popular suggestion for improvement was 
that a more thorough training be given in business 
fundamentals. A few suggestions were made to the 
effect that we increase our office appliance equip- 
ment in order that the students would be more 
familiar with the different office appliances used in 
modern business. 


The General Curriculum Committee has secured 
many courses of study recently written in other 
progressive cities, and plans to have the first work 
of the school year 1927-1928 to be an extensive 
study of these courses with the possibility of 
correlating that work with the work being done in 
New Castle. Cities similar to New Castle in com- 
mercial respects will be carefully studied and 
analyzed by the Commercial Curriculum Committee 
before any definite revisions are made in our present 
curriculum. 








PRESENT STATUS OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 6) 


sum up the failure of most conferences on educa- 
tion. There is a great deal of discussion but few 
definite conclusions are reached and but little action 
results from the discussion. 


In closing I should like very much to present 
this summary of the points that commercial teachers 
feel need to be settled as soon as possible. 


1. Elimination of text books that do not measure 
up to the modern concept of content requirements. 


2. The standardization of the commercial cur- 
riculum in so far as possible through out the state. 


3. Vocational guidance in all schools. 


4. Placement Directors to work with the teachers, 
administrators and business men in placing our 
students. 


5. Occupational and job surveys to be under- 
taken in all communities. 


6. The working out of satisfactory commercial 
teacher training courses in the universities. 


7. The selection only of teachers who have ‘had 
such training. : 


| 
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L. M. Hazen 


L. M. HAZEN, Head of the Commercial De- 
partment of Shaw High School, East Cleveland, 
Ohio, was born on a farm near Alliance, Ohio, and 
after being coaxed and thrashed through the coun- 
try school was admitted to high school. After 
graduation from high school, he took a teachers’ 
training course in Mt. Union College. 

He then proceeded to get a large amount of expe- 
rience and a small amount of funds for his future 
education by teaching in the rural districts for three 
years, the vacation intervals being spent on the 
farm and in completing a course in the Actual Busi- 
ness College, Canton, Ohio. Reentering Mt. Union 
College, he received the B. S. degree three years 
later. Early developing a “weakness” for journalism 
he secured a position on the editorial staff of a local 
newspaper and also became special correspondent 
and feature story, writer for a large city daily. 

While engaged in newspaper work, Mr. Hazen 
became interested in the study of shorthand, and 
after twelve weeks of intensive burning of midnight 
oil and careful tutorship of a former court reporter, 
he was able to write the modest sum of 100 words 
per minute, which eased the stress and accelerated 
the business of a newspaper job. About this time 
he attended a session of the Naticnal Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation at Cleveland. There, while 
listening to speeches by some of the old war horses 
of commercial education, a smoldering desire to 
teach commercial subjects broke forth and he made 
arrangements to go to Detroit where he became a 
teacher on the faculty of Cass Technical High 
School, just organized, now celebrated by having 
on its faculty the mother of Col. Charles Lindbergh. 
Later he transferred to Northwestern High School 
and two years later was made Head of the Commer- 
cial Department of Southeastern High School. 
Four years later, in 1921, he was appointed to his 
present position. 

Mr. Hazen was Chairman of the Public Schools 
Department of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation in 1924. He is Ex-President of the Detroit 
Commercial Club and of the Commercial Section of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. He is Chairman 
of the Commercial Section of the Northeastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association for this year. 
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Charles F. Walker 


About six years ago, CHARLES F. WALKER, 
disposed of his interest in the International College 
at Fort Wayne, Indiana, loaded his family, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Walker and one daughter, Alene, 
now thirteen years old, into their automobile and 
headed West in search of adventure, health, and 
opportunity. 

After some weeks he reached the Pacific Coast 
and found Portland, the City of Roses, a land of 
charm, a place so favored by Nature as to possess 
majestic views of snow-capped peaks, fertile valleys, 
a delightful climate, and challenging opportunity. 
Consequently, he is today President of the North- 
western School of Commerce, an outstanding school 
by virtue of the strictly modern and well-revised 
courses, splendid quarters in a nice new building, 
a high-grade faculty of experienced men and women, 
and good-will which money cannot buy. 

The standing of the Northwestern School of 
Commerce among the business colleges of this sec- 
tion may be seen in the fact that Mr. Walker is now 
serving his second term as President of the Pacific 
Northwest Business Schools Association, which is 
pioneering in an excellent program of cooperative 
work. 

Mr. Walker himself, while devoting his entire 
energies to his school, realizes that this includes the 
discharge of some civic responsibilities, and lends 
his effort in the activities of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Advertising Club of Portland, the City 
Club, and is this year President of the Portland 
Kiwanis Club. 


He is in demand as a speaker, and has addressed 
Civic Clubs of every type, trade organizations, con- 
ventions, etc., besides having delivered a number of 
high school commencement addresses, and occa- 
sionally filling a pulpit. 

Mr. Walker was born June 16, 1890, near London, 
Ontario. He attended the schools of that locality 
and later graduated from Elliot College, Toronto. 

Mrs. Walker's parental home is likewise near Lon- 
don, Ontario—and the daughter was’ born an 
American, as both Mr. and Mrs. Walker have long 
since been by naturalization, at Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. 
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CURRENT NEWS oe 2 


A special summer course in commercial subjects 
was conducted at the 
Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, for com- 
mercial teachers of the 
Order of the Sisters of St. 
Francis during the past 
summer. FREEMAN P. 
TAYLOR, President of 
the Taylor School, Phila- 
Pernin H.Q. Taylor delphia, had general charge 
of the course. PERNIN 
H. Q. TAYLOR, Treasurer and Head of the Book- 
keeping Department of the Taylor School, was the 
instructor in bookkeeping and MISS MAUDE 
SMITH, Director of Commercial Education at 
Yonkers, New York, was the instructor in short- 
hand. There were forty-five teachers in attendance 
during the six weeks’ session. 


Numerous medals were awarded for proficiency 
in the various subjects at the conclusion of the 
course when a commencement was held at the 
Catholic Girls’ High School in Philadelphia, which 
is one of the many schools conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Francis. At the commencement, addresses 
were made by Reverend John Bonner, Archdiocesan 
Superintendent of Schools; Reverend Mother Pro- 
vincial Stella; and Sister Mildred. 


OK 
VELMA NICHOLS, who taught in the High 


School at Bloomer, Wisconsin, last year, is this year 


teaching in the Beloit Vocational School, Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 





AK 


THE NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION will hold its annual meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 4, 1927. Following is 
the program for the Commercial Departmental 
Meeting: 

“What I Expect of My Commercial Depart- 
ment” — J. L. G. Pottorf, Principal McKinley High 
School Canton, Ohio 

“The Rythmatic Basis of Skill” (Demonstration 
included) — Harold H. Smith, expert teacher and 
writer of shorthand and typewriting, New York 
City 

“Commercial Collaboration’ —L. L. Jones, 
Asst. Commissioner of Records and Special Service, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OK 


GENEVIEVE SCOTT, a graduate of the West- 
ern State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, is 
now teaching commercial subjects in the High 
School at Wayland, Michigan. 


RK 


EDYTHE HART is the new typewriting in- 
structor in the Vocational School at Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, this year. Miss Hart was formerly the 
commercial teacher in the High School at Algoma, 
Wisconsin. 


J. I. CRUMP has recently acquired ownership 
of the Everett Business 
College, Everett, Wash- 
ington. For the last seven 
years he has been head of 
the commercial depart- 
ment of the High School 
at Auburn, Washington. 
He is a graduate oF the 
Oklahoma Institute of 
Technology, Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma, and of the Kan- 
sas School of Commerce, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. He has also studied at the 
State Normal College, Edmonds, Oklahoma, and at 
the University of Washington, hence is well 
equipped for his work as President of the Everett 
Business College. 





J. I. Crump 


*#** 


The annual meeting of the EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT of the NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION will be held at Troy, New York, 
October 27 and 28. The program for the commercial 
section follows: 

Thursday afternoon, October 27 

“Making Men for Tomorrow” — Ralph B. 
— Mgr., Curtis Vocational Service, Philadel- 

ia 
‘ “What About Commercial Geography?” — Prof. 
George M . York, State College for Teachers, Albany 

Business Meeting 

Friday afternoon, October 28 

“Effective Methods of Teaching Junior Business 
Training and Elementary Bookkeeping’ — Charles 
E. Bowman, Girard College, Philadelphia 

“Points that will Make the Teaching of Gregg 
Shorthand Interesting and Effective” (Bring pencil 
and paper) — Miss Bowen, Gregg Publishing Co., 
New York City 

“Commercial Education in New York State’ — 
Clinton A. Reed, Supv. of Commercial Education, 
State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Ok 
The annual meeting of the WISCONSIN COM- 
MERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will 
be held at Oshkosh, October 7 and 8. The meet- 
ings will be held at the Oshkosh Business College. 


KO 

The 1927 Summer School of THE LE MASTER 
INSTITUTE, Ashbury Park, New Jersey, was a 
pronounced success. There were nearly fifty regis- 
trations. Twelve colleges and universities were 
represented in the student body. Instruction was 
given in high school, college, business adminis- 
tration, and secretarial science subjects. Dr. Walter 
P. Steinhaeuser is President of this institution. 

*** 

L. G. PULVER, Head of the Commercial De- 
partment, Cabin Creek District High School, East 
Bank, West Virginia, has this year taken up duties 
as Professor of Business Administration in Hastings 
College, Hastings, Nebraska. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting Held at Seattle, Washington 
August 6, 1927 


The greater possibilities of such an association 
and the rising tide of interest are evidenced by the 
fact that this was the most largely attended meeting 
yet held—there being in attendance more than 
fifty representatives from all except three or four 
smaller schools. 

The program was divided into three parts: 

The service of the college was given particular 
attention. J. F. Caskey, Success Business College, 
Bellingham, Washington, discussed “The All-round 
Course” and defined what he considered the mini- 
mum requirements for graduation. George S. 
Johnson, Behnke-Walker Business College, Port- 
land, Oregon, and Mrs. Flavella Spike, Beutel Busi- 
ness College, Tacoma, Washington, suggested some 
ways and means to overcome “Our Employment 
Difficulties.” 

S. M. Henderson, Capital Business College, 
Olympia, Washington, analyzed the place of “The 
Office Appliances in Business College Training”, 
while Florence Douglas, Metropolitan Business 
College, Seattle, Washington, stressed the im- 
portance of charging an adequate “Tuition Charge”. 

Just before noon, A. W. Cooper of Capital Busi- 
ness College, Salem, Oregon, and W. E. Dietz of the 
Dietz Business College. Olympia, Washington, dis- 
cussed “Possible Legislation”. 


At luncheon Charles F. Walker, Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon, President 
of the Association, spoke briefly upon the TAPE- 
MEASURES suitable for measuring schools, school 
men, teachers, etc. W.C. Hyatt of the South- 
Western Publishing Company gave “The Pub- 
lisher’s View of Business College Men”, and Mrs. 
F. E. Raymond of the Gregg Publishing Company 
gave some interesting facts from her experiences 
and observations. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the means 
of getting business. 

J. P. Wilson, Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Washington, and J. F. Griffin, of the Griffin- 
Murphy Business College, Seattle, members of the 
committee on Cooperative Advertising, which has 
had charge of the contract for the placing of bill- 
boards throughout the Northwest, reported upon 
their work and expressed their assurance that the 
cooperative contract would .be continued, because 
the billboard campaign had more than fulfilled its 
promise to secure the favorable attention of the 
public. 

W. K. Knapp, Knapp’s Modern Business College, 
Tacoma, Washington, led a discussion of ““News- 
paper Advertising”; A. E. Kane, North-western 
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A reproduction of one of the bill boards used in the Publicity Campaign carried 
out by the Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association. These bill boards were 
used throughout the states of Oregon, Washington, and the Province of British 


Columbia. 
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Business College, Spokane, and R. J. Fletcher, 
Centralia Business College, Centralia, Washington, 
discussed “Direct Mail”. Other mediums were 
discussed, such as radio. 


W. R. Bartmess, Grays Harbor Business College, 
Aberdeen, Washington, spoke upon ““The Solicitor”. 

At the business session, Charles F. Walker, 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, Ore- 
gon, was reelected President to carry out some of 
the recommendations he had made, which will 
include the revision of the by-laws and the appoint- 
ments of standing committees on Standards, Rates, 
Grievances, Advertising, Legislation. 


E. E. Lesher, Success Business College, Belling- 
ham, Washington, was elected Secretary-Treasurer; 
J. P. Wilson, Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Washington, was elected to the Executive 
Committee. Portland, Oregon, was chosen in which 
to hold the next meeting. After the report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. L. G. Hall, Hall School 
of Commerce; Seattle, the meeting was adjourred. 


#4 


Following is the program for the Commercial 
Section of the INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION to be held in Indianapolis, 
Thursday, October 20, 1927: 


“Getting Results Through the Use of Standard- 
ized Tests’—Paul A. Carlson, State Normal 
School Whitewater, Wis. 

“Bookkeeping: Why, When, What, How?”— 
W. B. Minnich, Central High School, Muncie, Ind. 

“How to Secure Results in Shorthand”—L. A. 
Johnson, Central High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“Some Solutions to Puzzling Problems in Typing” 


— Marie Parvis, High School, Mishawaka, 
nd. 
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The CENTRAL OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION will hold its annual meeting in Dayton, 
Ohio, November 4, 1927. There will be a section 
meeting for commercial teachers at which Professor 
J. O. McKinsey of the University of Chicago will 
be the principal speaker. 


KK 


THE CENTRAL DISTRICT OF THE NEW 
YORK TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold 
its annual meeting at Syracuse, October 27 and 28. 
There will be a section meeting for commercial 
teachers. Following is the program for this meet- 
ing: 


Tuurspay AFTERNOON, OcToBER 27 


“Commercial Education in New York State”’— 
Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y. 


“A Necessary Commercial Curriculum Adjust- 
ment”— Frederick G. Nichols, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Harvard University. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, OcToBER 28 
Business Meeting 
“Standardizing Tests in Commercial Subjects"— 


Paul A. Carlson, State Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 


G. E. HESS, who has been teaching tn ihe Atlan 
tic City High School for 
several years, has been 
promoted to the head of 
the commercial depart- 
ment, succeeding H. M. 
Bigelow, deceased. The 
appointment of Mr. Hess 
to this position is a recog- 
nition of the good work 
he has been doing as a 
teacher of commercial subjects and his qualifications 
for his new position are such that his success is 
assured. 





OK 


The first meeting of the KANSAS STATE 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
will be held in Wichita, November 3 and 4, 1927. 
The meeting will be held in the auditorium of the 
Central Intermediate School. H. $. Miller, head of 
the Commercial Department of the Wichita High 
School, is the President of the Association. The 
program for the two-day meeting follows: 


Tuurspay, NovemsBer 3, 1:30 P. M. 


Address of Welcome—A. J. Coombs, Mayor 
of Wichita 

A Response—C. E. Birch, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, Lawrence, Kans. 

Short Business Meeting 

“A Plan for Cooperative Research in Commer- 
cial Education"—Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Director 
of Commercial Education, University of Iowa 

Vocal Solo—Mrs. Harry B. Taylor 

Whistling Solo—Mrs. H. 8. Miller 

“Accounting Objectives and Methods of Teach- 
ing”—J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A., School of Engi- 
neering and Commerce, University of Cincinnati. 

Address by Earl W. Barnhart, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


Fripay, Novemser 4, 9:00 A. M. 


“Aspiring to New Heights in Shorthand Teach- 
ing’"—G. W. Wigent, Manager of Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago 


Address by Dr. Harold W. Foght, President of 
Wichita University 


Address by Prof. F. C. Onstott, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance of the University of 
Denver 


Discussion led by J. U. Massey, Director of 
Commercial Education, Columbus, Kansas. Topics: 
“The Demand of Business”; “Problems of Building 
a Commercial Curriculum”; “Improvement of 
Teaching”; “Tests and Measurements”; “Com- 
mercial Teachers must be Better Prepared”; “School 
Executives and Commercial Education”; “Young 
Men and Shorthand”; “Business English”; “‘Sales- 
manship”; “Contests, etc.” 


Question Box conducted by C. A. McKinney, 
Head of Department of Commercial Education, 
Winfield, Kansas 


Regular Business Meeting 
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FORTHCOMING CONVENTIONS 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock 
November 10, 11, 12 


COLORADO 
Denver 
November 10, 11, 12 
Pueblo 
November 10, 11, 12 
Grand Junction 
November 10, 11, 12 


FLORIDA 
Tampa 
December 28, 29, 30 


ILLINOIS 
Springfield 
December 27, 28, 29 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
October 20, 21, 22 


IOWA 


Des Moines 
November 3, 4, § 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 
December 1, 2, 3 


MAINE 


Portland 
October 27, 28 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
November 25, 26 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

October 27, 28, 29 
Saginaw 

October 20, 21 
Jackson 

October 20, 21 
Grand Rapids 

October 31, November 1 
Ludington 

October 24, 25 
Sheboygan 

October 24, 25 
Ironwood 

October 6, 7, 8 
Kalamazoo 

October 27, 28 
Detroit 

October 31, November 1 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
November 10, 11, 12 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis (State Meeting) 
November 9, 10, 11, 12 
Kirksville (Northeast) 
tober 20, 21, 22 
Warrensburg (Central) 
October 13, 14, 15 
Cape Girardeau (Southesat) 
October 20, 21, 22 
Springfield (Southwest) 
October 27, 28, 29 
Maryville (Northwest) 
October 13, 14, 15 
Rolla (South-Central) 
October 20, 21, 22 


MONTANA 


Bozeman 

October 27, 28, 29 
Great Falls 

October 27, 28, 29 
Miles City 

October 27, 28, 29 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln 

November 2, 3, 4, 5 
Omaha 

November 2, 3, 4, 5 
Norfolk 

November 2, 3, 4, 5 
Scottsbluff 

November 2, 3, 4, 5 
Holdredge 

November 2, 3, 4, § 
Grand Island 

November 2, 3, 4, 5 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia 
October 21, 22 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 
November 10, 11, 12 


NEW YORK 
Potsdam (Northern) 
October 6, 7 
Syracuse (Central) 
October 27, 28 
Troy (Eastern) 
October 27, 28 


New York (Southeastern) 
November 17, 18 

Rochester (Central Western) 
November 3, 4 

Buffalo (Western) 
November 4, § 

Elmira (Southern) 
November 18, 19 

Troy (House of Delegates) 
November 21, 22 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck 
October 26, 27, 28 


OREGON 


Portland 
December 28, 29, 30 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lancaster 


December 28, 29 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 
October 27, 28, 29 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen 
November 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 


TEXAS 


Houston 
November 24, 25, 26 


VERMONT 


Burlington 
October 13, 14, 15 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond 
November 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 


WASHINGTON 
Longview 
October 26, 27, 28 
Wenatchee 
October 26, 27, 28 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston 
November 3, 4, § 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 
November 3, 4, § 


The annual meeting of the NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERA- 
TION will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, December 28, 29, 30, 1927. 
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The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of proficiency for satisfactory 


work in the completion of “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting™, or gold pins for satisfactory work in 
the completion of McKinsey's Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in “The Balance Sheet” monthly. 





These awards are presented upon the recommendation of the instructor. 


CERTIFICATES 


Louise Bowers, Howard Butt, Charles Brown, 
Gilbert Dewhurst, Charles Elliott, Charles Glenn, 
Martin Hall, Ruth Hall, Eddie Holland, Lucile 
Huddy, Albert Johnston, Alberta Keating, Gladys 
Kisor, Nellie Pickett, Raymond Ruscoe, Margaret 
_— Stephen Ward, High School, Nelsonville, 

io. 


Cecil Aikman, Eleanor Arnett, Burness Hale, 
Thelma Hamm, Roy Hazelton, Raye Higgins, 
Ethel Hoskins, Leta Hull, Hazel M. Williams, 
Excie Jones, Marybird Lindsay, Katherine Lister, 
Kenneth McCalla, Juanita Morgan, Margaret 
Pratt, Lucille Pemberton, Lyda Pemberton, Edith 
Pfenning, Anna Pierce, Russel Stewart, Crystal 
Sunderman, Wilda Sunderman, Wynona Thompson, 
Mildred Walker, Vernard Walters, Wilma Wood- 
ruff, High School, Clarinda, Iowa. 


Esther Larson, Earl Olson, Raymond Fostenson, 
Luella Vikesland, Paul Erickson, Kenneth Peterson, 
Edith Danielson, Herbert Gronner, Evelyn Ness, 
Marion Svenneby, Leo Umhouer, Kenneth Edlund, 
Gladys Otteson, Thelma Torgerson, Esther Fred- 
rickson, Helen Clark, High School, Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 


Ray Abernathy, Orpha Angle, Alma Mae Brian, 
Ola Fee, Dorothy Gher, Helen Harrod, Orville 
Siegle, Bernice Stivers, Dorothy Berkshire, Irene 
Bailey, Gertrude Doe, Lula Foreman, Thelma 
Mellette, Alice Morris, Velma Newlin, Golda 
Small, Gordan Wells, Township High School, Law- 
renceville, III. 


Evelyn Houlle, Dora Garland, Florence Green, 
Aldona Lenok, Maud Creek, Fred Pittman, Alvert 
Palciewsky, ‘Wallace Dorris, Lester Harriss, Clar- 
ence Holoffe, Alex Strelesky, Myron Clem, Dorothy 
Reynolds, Ira Ragsdale, High School, West Frank- 
fort, Ill. 

Emma Anthony, Pearl Appleman, Edna Baker, 
Sylvia Baker, Paul Bland, Ruth Carney, Donald 
Dodson, Evelyn Ewig, Elsie Faires, Robert Fergu- 
son, Ernie Hiller, Fred Hoops, Florence King, 
Frances King, Cora Kinsel, Ruth Link, Mary 
Mcllvoy, Jack Minaugh, Blanche Mills, Cecelia 
Nash, Joe Page, William Randolph, Edith Stafford, 
Donald Staller, Paul Stowe, Dorothy Sykes, Agnes 
Tague, John Wilder, Goldie Wilson, Louise James, 
Paul Saunders, High School, New Lexington, Ohio. 

Eleanor Cox, Hazel Dyer, Lena Dysert, Virginia 
Higgins, Vera Holycross, Reva Hommel, Orpha 
Hoppe, Ruth Musgrave, Katherine McVay, Mil- 
dred Pfeiffer, Clela Ward, Hester Wilcox, Floyd 
Wilson, Ruth Winsor, Helen Woodward, Charles 
Anderson, Helen Born, Dorothy Brown, Audrey 
Carr, Anna Myers, Mildred Close, Erma Collins, 
Eleanor Kanzig, Coburn Fanning, Jeannette Fogle, 
Mozelle Wolber, Mary Louise Kaiser, Kathryn 


Vermillion, Harry Roose, Thomas Warren, Dorothy 
Seiler, High School, Kenton, Ohio. 

Alberta Angermeier, Rosemary Braun, Josephine 
Bohn, Viola Beckley, Mildred Clark, Ida Mae 
Clark, Barbara Crowe, Blanche Daunhauer, Alberta 
Edwards, Dorothy Hanke, Catherine Hayes, Vir- 
ginia Klein, Leathea Kupper, Lillian Lege, Virginia 
Lammers, Hildegard Lindenmeier, Florence Mc 
Ginty, Clara Mature, Florence O'Connor, Ger- 
trude Probst, Mary Elizabeth Pohl, Josephine Reh, 
Stanley Rueff, Gertrude Royer, Adelaide Schulz, 
Margaret Soete, Vern Schuster, Dorothy Seiler, 
Viola Schaefer, Vernetta Schlachter, Hildegard 
Troklus, Mary Agnes Wills, Matilda Wittenauer, 
Elainé Weber, Elsie Wright, Irene Wirth, Mildred 
Young, Rose Yurt, Mary Catherine Smith, Faye 
Agnes Jones, Ursuline Academy, Louisville, Ky. 

Nora Harris, Dora Harris, Rose La Croix, Haze 
McPartland, Helen White, Gladys Stewart, Irene 
Giquoc, Bella Dupuis, Agnes Robinet, Myrtle 
Armaley, Marie St. Antoine, Isabel Taylor, Mary 
Louise Riberdy, Margaret Lassaline, Anna Wau- 
ron, St. Mary's Academy, Windsor, Ont. 


Carlo Bachechi, Ruth Bergquist, Agnes Brown, 
Katherine Eggleston, Sam Glassman, Morris Hanks, 
Mary Hout, Earl Johnson, Davis Katz, Albert 
Matteucci, Anna Nasci, Poe Putelli, Wesley 
Schelke, Roy Solso, Lena Vaio, Lloyd Wiley, Joe 
Garcia, Harold Giles, Gino Matteucci, High School, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Betty Ruth Ott, Ella Jean Warner, Helen Nellie 
Archer, Virginia Bell Walker, Madeline Margaret 
Glover, Margaret Mary Nicholson, Alice Eleanor 
Chapman, Jack Wilbur Yarborough, Ada Clemen- 
tina Williams, Ethel Mae Spitzer, Harriet Elizabeth 
Stembler, St. Joseph’s Academy, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Mary Lucy Sweeney, Dorothy Finney, Helen 
Walsh, Kathryn Schrimpf, Zeno Otto, Charles 
Frank, Mary Meisenbach, Mary Louise Kroeger, 
Agnes Laux, Blandine Leuckenhoff, Margaret 
Schrimpf, Immaculate Conception School, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; G. Arthur Spain, Naomi Branch, Mrs. 
Grace Molhem, Lawrence Emory, Clara Dyson, 
Tillie Overstreet, High School, Petersburg, Va. 


Naioma Lawyer, Carl M. Showalter, Georgia 
Miller, Percy Shull, James Allebaugh, Rumor 
Ambrose, Evelyn Trumbo, Shenandoah College, 
Dayton, Va.; Robbie Hardy, Myrtle Richards, 
Zula Williams, Homer Napier, Raymond Kornegay, 
Rupert Taylor, Margaret Stovall, Joe Taylor 
Heard, High School, Dothan, Ala. 

Alice Steele, Grace Bell, Lucille Keck, Gladise 
Decker, High School, Lodi, Ohio; Lester Mays, 
Edith Herndon, Homer Norville, Eleanor Ott, 
Louise Walker, Zou Prewitt, Bunnell’s Corbin 
Business College, Corbin, Ky.; Dennis Riler, Elta 
Seese, High School, Shinnston, W. Va.; Agnes 
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Curran, Anna Yaeger, Bernice Jordan, St. Agnes 
Academy, Alliance, Nebr.; A. J. Reed, Greenwood 
Business College, Greenwood, Miss. 


Clemence Poirrier, Cecile Schexnayder, Clothilde 
Haydel, Olide Landry, Helen Pertuit, Clifford 
Galliot, Mary Lessard, Nellie Galliot, Rita Laurent, 
Louise Haydel, Wiltz Schexnayder, Charles Granier, 
Marguerite Laurent, Bernice Oubre, High School, 
St. James, La. 


Fay Clayton, Chlola Dodd, Damon Faber, 
Eleanor Hagemeier, Rosa Heims, Beth Holden, 
Margariet Joiner, George Lincecum, Violet Matt- 
son, Carrie B. Rhodes, Ceceil Wilson, Arleithia 
Dixon, High School, West Columbia, Tex.; Leota 
Collins, Blaine Sell, Pearl Jolley, O'Dell Daniel, 
Carl Frady, Albert Johnson, Joe Poole, Wilson 
F. Yarborough, Brevard Instutute, Brevard, N. Car 


GOLD PINS 


Norma Pottenger, Viola Rickman, Bill Rawson, 
Ronald Ward, George Schuster, Freda Jurgens, 
High School, Pomeroy, Wash.; Vernard Backlund, 
Cecilia Nonemaker, Martha Ann Noyes, Clara 
Weber, Dale Walker, Catherine Yoakum, Richard 
Bowden, Lillian Hepler, Ben Lowenthal, Lucille 
Raynor, Louise Pugh, High School, Everett, Wash. 


Ernest Mariscal, Jeanette Guist, Teddy Mc- 
Cormick, Profirio Lopez, Nellie Ahee, Emilia 
Lizarraga, Martha Posner, Velma Ice, Beatrice 
Foster, High School, Tucson, Ariz., Emma Orr, Lloyd 
Davis, Reginald Richards, Rene Silva, Bruce Mc 
Cubbin, Marguerite Barrett, Omar Johnson, 
Ralph Anderson, Robert Burns, Frank Bescos, 
a Bruington, Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 

alif. 

Ruth Wilson, Joseph Beercheck, Marguerite 
Graham, Anna Matway, Alice Garbart, John 
Santer, Louise Steele, Ruth Dutton, High School, 
Uniontown, Pa.; Estelle Smith, Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College for Girls, Durant, Okla.; Forrest 
Mclver, Marian Lane, Sylvia Young, High School, 
Livermore Falls, Me.; Bertha Boss, Edna Glosco, 
Marie Romano, Bessie Fell, Duren Holder, Ruth 
Patti, Margaret Husted, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Jakie Lisagor, Bernard Woodyard, Ruth Stafford, 
Browns Creek Dist. High School, Welch, W. Va.; 
Lamar Gowan, T. J. Gipson, W. C. Martin, 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss.; Luella Beland, 
O. B. Blair, St. Anne’s Academy, Ft. Smith, Ark.; 
Edgar Price, Central High School, Nashville, Tenn.; 
George Bodin, Frank Robicaux, Hanson Memorial 
High School, Franklin, La.; Audrey Hamilton, 
Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


Marie Coombs, Paul Hornbecker, Kathryn 
Coombs, Gladys Maher, Kenneth Bailey, Los 
Angeles Academy, Los Angeles, Calif.; Cecile 
Beeman, Alice Headrick, Wanda Mantey, Abbie 
Hollingsworth, Sultan Union High School, Sultan, 
Wash.; Loneen Nelson, Ferron-Wasatch High 
School, Ferron, Utah; Charles Lehman, South Kitsap 
Union High School, Port Orchard, Wash. 








INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
b 
J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A. 


Lecturer on 
Income Tax Accounting 
University of Cincinnati 


This book is recommended 
for a semester’s work in 
schools of college grade. It 
stresses the accounting 
rather than the legal view- 
point of income tax proced- 
ure. The 1927 printing is 
now ready for school use. 
This edition is based on the 
Revenue Act now in effect 
and incorporates the latest 
regulations and rulings of 
the Treasury Department 
and decisions of the courts. 
Questions provide suitable 
material for class discussion 
and problems provide excel- 
lent material for practice in 
the preparation of returns 
for individuals, partnerships 
and corporations. 

The use of this book last 
year in such schools as the 
following is an indication of 
considerable merit: 


Columbia University 

John B. Stetson University 
Notre Dame University 
University of Minnesota 
University of Montana 
University of Cincinnati 
University of South Dakota 
Texas Christian University 
Washington & Lee University 
University of Wyoming 
Hillsdale College 

Dana College 

Texas A. & M. College 
Schuylkill College 


List price $2.40. Usual 
discount to schools. A teach- 
er’s manual is available for 
instructor’s use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


1-3 West Third Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE LATEST CULTURE 

““My dear young lady’, said the clergyman, in 
grieved tones as he listened to an extremely modern 
young woman tear off some of the very latest jazz 
on the piano, “have you ever heard of the Ten 
Commandments?” 

“Whistle a few bars’, said the young lady, “and 
I think I can follow you”. 

wae 


HE OUGHT TO SPLIT HIS FEES 

John’s Mother—I suppose yer gettin’ a good 
fee, sir, fer attendin’ on the rich Smith boy? 

Doctor—Well, yes, I get a pretty good fee, but 
why are you asking? 

John’s Mother—Well, I ‘ope yer won't forget 
that my Johnnie threw the brick at him. 

kK OK 


HE USED IT 


A Kansas City small boy was asked by his school 
teacher to use “seed corn” in a sentence. 
He said: ‘“‘I seed corn in a field.” 
Pes 


A SMART BOY 


A truant officer made a call at the home of a 
pupil whose absence had extended for over a week. 

““Mikey is now past his thirteenth year,” said 
the boy’s mother, “‘an’ me and his father think he’s 
after havin’ schoolin’ enough.” 

“Schooling enough?” repeated the officer. “Why, 
I did not finish my education until I was twenty- 
three.” 

“Be that so?” said the woman in amazement. 
Then, reassuringly, after a thoughtful pause: “Well, 
sor, ye see that boy of ours has b-r-rains.” 

Ok KK 


HIGH BALL FODDER 


It was during the war and on this side of the 
water. A rookie was traveling to town on his first 
over-night leave. 

“Say,” queried the conductor of the train, 
““whaddya keep salutin’ me for? I’m no army officer.” 

“IT know you ain't,” replied the Johnny promptly, 
“but anything will do to practice on.” 

*** 


ALL EXPLAINED 


Farmer—See here, young feller, what are you 
doing up that tree? 
Willie—One of your apples fell down and I’m 
trying to put it back. 
aX 


FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS 


A man arrested for murder bribed an Irishman of 
the jury with a hundred dollars to hang out for a 
verdict of manslaughter. The jury was out for a 
long time, but finally came in with the desired ver- 
dict. The man rushed up to the Irishman and said: 

“I'm much obliged to you, my man. Did you 
have a hard time?” 

“Yes,” said the Irishman, “‘a devil of a time. All 
the rest wanted to acquit you.” 


HAVE YOU ONE IN YOUR OFFICE? 
“Miss Curley”, said the office manager apologeti- 
cally to his stenographer one morning, “I would 
suggest that you do not write letters to your young 
man during office hours. Smith & Jones report that 
we sent them a shipment of love and kisses instead 
of the tar and axle grease they ordered.” 


AK 


GETTING WARMER 
Father—Son, what does this 60 on your report 


card mean? 
Son—I don’t know, unless it’s the temperature 
of the room. 
RK 
FLATTERING 


“Say, ma, that new lady in the house next door 
gave me a piece of pie.” 

“I hope you thanked her very politely for it.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“What did you say to her?” 

“I said I wished pop had met her before he got 
*quainted with you.” 

ORK 


HER LITTLE MISTAKE 


Hard-to-Please Customer—No, no, I simply 
couldn't walk a step in shoes that pinch like that. 
Patient Assistant—I’m sorry madam; but I’ve 
shown you all our stock now. These shoes you 
have on are the ones you were wearing when you 
came in. 
OK 


A WOODEN HYPHEN 


A teacher instructing her pupils in the use of 
the hyphen, asked them to give her an example of 
its use, and the word bird-cage was submitted by a 
small boy. 

“That's right,” she encouragingly remarked. 
“Now tell me why we put a hypen in bird-cage?” 

“It’s for the bird to sit on,” was the startling 
reply. 





RK | 


MANY ARTICLES 


Helen, eight years old, was taking a grammar 
lesson. 

““How many articles are there?” asked the teacher. 

Helen reflected, counted on her fingers, and then 
cried out triumphantly: “There are fourteen!” 

“Fourteen! How’s that?” 

“Why certainly! The definite article, the in- 
definite article, and the twelve articles of the Creed.” 


**eK 


CAMOUFLAGED 
Young Lady—Were you pleased with the new 
school, little boy? 
Little Boy—Naw! Dey made me wash my face 
an’ when I went home de dorg bit me ‘cause he 
didn’t know me. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


No. . 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 





POSITIONS WANTED — 


Tuition salesman desires permanent connec- 
tion with a school ay large and finan- 
cially able to maintain a checking and soliciting 
force. This man is not a foot-racer, but a closer. 
Address, No. 122. 





Lady 7 a will be open for teaching position 


by a —— years’ teaching experi- 
ence. ege training. Graduate of Gregg 
Normal School. Address, No. 129. 





Competent man desires position teaching 
bookkeeping and allied subjects. Prefers to 
ages BE near New York or in the South. Address, 

0. hs 





Capable, energetic man, age 35, with eight 
years’ successful teaching experience, would like 
to connect with progressive business school. 
Can teach any system of Bookkeeping, Penman- 
ship, Commercial Law, Salesmanship, Adver- 
tising, English, Correspondence, and Calculation. 
Can manage school as well as solicit. Would 
consider aa substantial interest in pro- 
gressive school. references. Address, No. 131. 





Teach position wanted by experienced 
teacher. er five years’ experience as owner and 
er of business college; ten years’ public 
school experience; and three years’ business 
ex ence. Capable of teaching all commercial 
subjects. Wife capable of row ~ E Gregg Short- 
hand and allied subjects. Address, No. 132. 





Experienced school man and field man, for 
three years with Drake’s of New York, seeks new 
connection. Can teach Pitman Stenography and 
20th Century Bookkeeping. Address, No. 1 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Experienced school man, who can teach all 
subjects and knows how to get business, desires 
to buy all or pase interest in business school. 
Address, No. 123. 





Wanted to buy whole or one-half interest in a 
business college. If you do not have anything, 
do not write. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Address, No. 135. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well equipped school located in Central States. 
Large quarters; rent $60; income $7,000. Rea- 
son for selling—three children through high 
school and must move to university town to put 
them through university. Address, No. 124. 





A small business college in a good community. 
Will sell cheap. Address, No. 125. 





Business college in western town of 25,000. 
ste pete. Wish to go to school. Address, 
o. 





Business college in a North Atlantic Coast 
city of 30,000. No competition. ———_ hel 
penne BM for two Fy or man and i, B.. 
establish Low expenses. A real 
Address, 4 127. 





Business college in a splendid location in 
Indiana. Well advertised. reputation. 
Well equipped. Excellent territory. iced to 
sell. Address, No. 128. 





ying —— in town < 20,000 in South- 

west. eS Reason f or selling is that 

ine not - tv able to handle it. Address, 
‘o. ’ 





a — “7 in papetatee 7 _ York 
ty for sale. Price very cheap. oppor- 
tunity for a teacher of panne eT beamenes. 
Address, No. 136. 





School with enviable reputation in city of 
15,000. Health-building mate. Good prop- 
osition for one seeking health for himself or some 
member of his family. Address, No. 137. 





Business college for sale in a thriving business 
town in Tennessee. A nice proposition for man 
and wife. Other business connections cause 
owner to decide to sell. Write Sanders Manu- 


facturing Company of Nashville, Tenn. 





Small school in a large school center. No other 
business college in this or nearby counties. 
Names of scores of prospects go with the outfit. 
Will sell for $600.00 cash. Sickness cause of 
leaving. Address, No. 138. 





give school address. 





‘Commercial teachers desiring to receive THE BALANCE 
SHEET should advise what subjects they are teaching and 











Why Start with the Goal? 


Many teachers prefer that their classes shall appreciate 
the aims to be accomplished by bookkeeping before they are 
taught the routine recording of transactions. They believe 
that a clear understanding of the goal towards which the 
bookkeeper works results in a more intelligent understanding 
of the ways used to reach that goal. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


was the original secondary school textbook using the balance 
sheet approach. Revised in 1926, this text is now used more 
extensively in the schools of secondary grade than all com- 
peting texts combined which use the balance sheet approach. 


The equation ASSETS = LIABILITIES +PROPRIETOR- 
SHIP is the simple basis of the balance sheet approach, and 
forms the foundation for McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. From this equation is developed the whole 
presentation of bookkeeping, simply, logically and pedagog- 
ically. One is amazed at the ease with which students grasp 
the subject. 


Complete teacher’s service furnished schools using 
McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, including teacher’s 
manual, teacher’s keys, objective tests, and student awards. 


Examination copy furnished on request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


1-3 West Third Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


o 
100 Fifth Ave. 542 S. Dearborn St. 526 Mission St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 











